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JUST PUBLISHED 


For Commercial Schools 


Elementary Bookkeeping Exercises for Class Drill 


By Freperick G. NicHots, Associate Professor of Educatios 
156 PAGES 





Harvard Universit 

PRICE, 60 CENTS 

HIS little drill book contains material for giving initial instruction on each new 

principle of bookkeeping /ag.. ifis_ reached. The exercises are so graded 
that they may accompany any godd textand c may be used for homework assign- 
ments as well as for class ingtruction. * ‘Regular~systematic instruction and drill 
on locating various types of errofs are given. Rw, 
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New Shorthand ‘Dictation Exercises 


By Epwarp H. Exprince, Dirteter, School of Secretarial Studies, Sin 


immons College, Bostor 

PRICE, $1.00 

|* its present complete -revision this book has been so improved that it conforms to 
the better class of modern business correspondence. The letters of the exer- 

cises are the actual letters of prominent business concerns and represent the best 

present usage in point of view, phraseology and style. The speed tests are also up to 

date. 


240 PAGES 


New Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping (Williams and Rogers Series) 
Elemen : ' = 1 


nentary Course—Journal Method, Price, $1.49. Advanced Course 


e, Price, $1.49. 
Elementary and Advanced Courses, Price, $1.88. 
HIS new series has been prepared especially for high schools, commercial 
schools, and _ self-instruction. The process of journalizing is employed as a 
means of instructing the pupil in the theory of principle of debit and credit. The accounts 
treated are types of accounts usually found in modern business practice. There are out- 
fits, separately priced, for use with the textbooks. 


The Business of Selling 


By Harotp WuitEHEAD, B. B. A., Head Department of Sales Relations, (¢ } f B 


{dministrati 
250 PAGES Boston University. 


PRICE, $1.40 
HIS text for high schools presents a new point of view with reference to the whole 
problem of salesmanship training. It is rich in vocational content and through its 
study students should be able to lay a solid foundation on which to build a successful 
career. Here is real practical help with the application of principles and theories to 
everyday selling use. Wholesale and specialty salesmanship are treated as well as re- 


tail selling. The presentation is friendly and interesting and illustrated by actual experi- 
ences. 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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cAnnouncement 





O fill a long felt need among super- 

visors of music and teachers correlat- 
ing music with other school subjects, a 
service is offered to educators wishing to 
secure phonograph records of educational 
content. 


This established by Grace 
Drysdale, who for the past six years has 
been an authority on Educational records 
and a lecturer of musical appreciation. 


service is 


Mrs. Drysdale will devote all her time to 
the continual improvement of her service. 
and she takes this opportunity to invite 
you to her office-studio whenever you are 
in the vicinity of Boston. 


RAJA 
CORDS 
HARVARD - SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE - MASS 














MEASUREMENT IN 
HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


3y Ben D. Woop 
Assistant to the Dean, Columbia College 
Columbia University 


CAREFUL and critical account of an actual 
trial of the usefulness of intelligence and 
achievement tests in meeting the practicai problems 
of instruction and of administration in Columbia 
College during a three-year period. 
entire problem. 


It presents the 
Its conclusions, based upon scien- 
tific data, are of fundamental importance in the 
conduct of higher education,—in secondary schools 
as well as colleges and universities. 

This is eminently a book ‘for the man on the job 
in higher education, for the teacher or a:ninis- 
trator in college or high school, who wishes to uti- 
lize the great advantages of mental and ed-tc2tional 
measurements. 


Cloth. x + 337 pages. Price $2.16 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 































































BOURNE AND BENTON’S 


STORY OF AMERICA 


AND GREAT AMERICANS 


IOGRAPHY and history, in language easy for the fifth grade. 


The work is correlated with the geography that the pupils are learn- 
ing. Simple maps and numerous attractive illustrations add to its value. 


The Bourne and Benton series of histories now includes: 


Story of America and Great Americans 
Introductory American History—Revised 
History of the United States— Revised 





The 
great men, great events, and progress of our country are described 
in such a way as to give correct ideas and to develop permanent interest. 





Boston New York Chicago 





D. C. HEATH ©€& COMPANY 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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INCIDENTAL ASSOCIATION 
WARREN G. HARDING 


WITH 


Nearly twenty years ago when the late Presi- 
dent Harding was Governor of Ohio we spent 
several week-ends in most delightful comrade- 
ship. I was on the leading Chautauqua Circuit 
of that day, The Redpath, in Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Missouri. I was on the circuit a day in a 
place seven days in the week for eleven weeks. 
Some man of affairs, in public life, joined us 
for Saturday and Sunday, the closing days ot 
the week, and always the big days. 

Severai times in these weeks Governor Hard- 
ing was the “man of attairs in public life.” 
He was the most welcome man of all who 
came to us for those days, that is, far as 
the regular talent was concerned. 

All that is being said of President Harding’s 
friendliness was amply demonstrated on those 
occasions. He was the only man from “ public 
life” who always showed the regular talent 
the courtesy of attending lectures. 

He was never busy, never shut himself up 
in his room or sat or walked by himself. He 
was the most companionable man I have 
known under such circumstances. All through 
the after days, even through the senate years, 


he magnified the friendships of those week- 
ends, 


MR. E. B. CALLAHAN 

Mr. Callahan, of the Macmillan Company, in 
charge of their foreign field, on a recent trip 
to the Orient was taken seriously ill, aban- 
doned the trip, and returned to Seattle, going 
at once toa hospital for an operation which, un- 
fortunately, was not successful. His family 
met him there and were with him till he passed 
on in late July. Mr. Callahan had been with 
the Company for several years, in the editorial 
department, until he took charge of their large 
foreign interests. It was ovr privilege to 
Mr. Callahan intimately from the time 
he went with the Macmillan Company, and it 
was always refreshing to meet him because of 
the buoyancy of his comradeship. 
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STATE BOARD OF WISCONSIN 
ABOLISHED 

reasons beyond our ability to analyze 
there has been friction in Wisconsin in which 
the State Board of Education and its secretary, 
Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, have been removed. 
It has been so mixed or mussed that we have 
been inclined to sympathize with the side that 
was last to lay blame on the other in cur hear- 
ing. The Governor this year seems to have 
taken a hand in the scrap, and the Board of 
Education and its secretary have been legis- 
lated out of office. 


BOY SCOUT. EDUCATION 

No one can estimate the effect upon the 
morale of American boys due to the develop- 
ment of the Boy Scouts of America organized 
hy James E. West, January 1, 1911, and spon- 
scred by him in the twelve and a half years 
since. It fills an educational need met in no 
other way. The annual meeting of the National 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, at Palisades 
Interstate Park, New York, July 9-10, was 
by far the most important and inspirational in 
the history of the organization, due in part to 
the fabulous increase in membership and Scout 
officials since January 1, of 104,595, 
grand present total of 617,502. 

Of all the service we have an opportunity to 
render nothing is more gratifying than to have 
been in the National Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, with James E. West since the organt- 
zation of the movement. The education ser- 
vice of the Boy Scout movement is so vast as 
to be inexpressible. 
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school system can be a success 

supervisors and principals work at cross pur- 

poses. 
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A Republic is a vast neighborly group of 
neighborhoods, which is quite different from a 
chain of communities. In a Republic the 
neighborhood is the unit, and each neighbor- 
hood is neighborly to every other neighbor- 
hood. There is no chain to chafe. 

In a Republic mutual neighborly interest 
electrifies all other neighborhoods, thrills them 
with a common aspiration. 

South Dakota has an ideal neighborhood city 
of fewer than 10,000 population. Its highest 
characteristic neighborliness was demonstrated 
this season in raising $130,000 for the local 
Presbyterian college. 

“It can’t be done.” was said by the timid 
reactionaries and echoed from the grouchy side 
lines. And there did seem some cause for the 
“can’ters” to “can’t,” for South Dakota had 
been mighty hard hit for three years, and 
Huron had been a special target for hard luck. 

But “It can’t be done” in Huron is always 
a challenge to the live and loyal men and 
women who say “It will be done.” ‘This was 
to be a test of the character of leadership in 
that fine little city. It was to be a fight to the 
finish between “It can’t be” and “It will be,” 
but $130,000 was a lot of money to raise tn 
seven days. 

It was all for a Presbyterian College, and 
fully four-fifths of the wealth of the city was 
with the Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, 
‘Christian Science, and Catholic and Jewish 
people. But they were all in this game. It 
was a lively seven-days’ campaign. 

There were ten teams, neighborhood teams, 
and that famous three o’clock of a Monday 
afternoon was such a moment as Huron had 
never seen or felt. There was to be no ex- 
tension of time. No pledge was valid unless 
the sum raised by these ten teams was a full 
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$130,000. All Huron listened! Not only was 
the sum raised with a large margin for any 
possible failures but! the team that raised the 
most money was headed by a woman of the 
Chrisiian Science Church, and the team that 
secured the jargest number of pledges was 
headed by a Roman Catholic, and the man who 
developed most masterful leadership was pastor 
of the Baptist Church. 

Here was a_ neighborhood demonstration 
worthy of highest commendation. But it goes 
without saying that it was not the first demon- 
stration of neighborliness that that city has 
had. It has the best hotel in South Dakota, 
with possibly one exception, and it was built 
by all the people. it was a neighborhood 
demonstration. And Huron has the best tourist 
camp we have seen between the seas. It jis 
large, tree-shaded, sanitarily conditioned, city 
water, city lights, city police, with tents of 
various sizes all set for cheap rent for a night 
or a month. 

The city park is on the boulevard, near the 
centre, occupying the entire width of a block, 
and has eliminated three streets that would 
otherwise cross it. One evening a week, when 
the municipal band plays, the boulevard is 
ciosed to vehicles and the parallel street on the 
other side of the park is for the exclusive use 
of vehicles. ‘ 

ach denominaticn has a fine new edifice 
with every convenience for social and neigh- 
borly service, and “A Men’s Forum” is a 
Sunday School attachment. These are a few 
of the many approaches Huron had for putting 
over that famous $130,000 campaign in seven 
days when the Presbyterian honors went to a 


Christian Science woman, a Roman Catholic 
layman, and a Baptist clergyman. 
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Bh er oD 


President W. O. Thompson of Ohio State 
University will make a study of higher institu- 
tions of learning in the leading countries of the 
world on a leave of absence irom March 1, 
1924, to July 1, 1926, and Judge John J. Adams, 
dean of the College of Law of the Ohio State 
University, will be acting president. Dr. 
Thempson is serving his twenty-fifth vear as 
president of the university, coming to the 
presidency from the presidency of Miami Uni- 
versity at Oxford. Dr. Thompson is the dean 
of university presidents, certainly among the 
larger institutions, a position recently held by 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing of Western Reserve 
University. Not only as a university president 
but as the leader among university presidents 





W. O. THOMPSON’S OUTING 








in religious education, in Sunday School organ- 
ized effort, and in many other scholastic activi- 
ties promotive of civic, industrial, and social 
morale. 

Dr. Thompson must be credited with making 
Ohio State University one of the foremost col- 
leges of the country, but he has done much 
to keep Ohio in the leadership of many national 
activities. 

His friends and associates are delighted that 
he is to have an opportunity to have a year 
and a half of study of education wherever he 
may choose to make such study. He tried five 
vears ago to resign, but ihe trustees declined 
to accept his resignation. 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENT BALLARD 


Georgia’s new state superintendent, N. H. 
Ballard, long time superintendent of Brunswick 
and Giynn County, was inducted into his new 
office with the Governor and other state offi- 
cers on June 30. Mr. Ballard has already ad- 
yocated a complete revision of Gecrgia’s public 
school system, designed to place the financial 
suppert of schools upon the county in which 


schoc! system would be converted into an 
equalization appropriation to be used to assist 
weaker counties in bringing their schools up to 
a fixed standard of a nine months’ term. 

A basic tax will be levied for educational 
purposes in each county, officials of the county 
collecting the fund and devoting it to public 
school purposes. 


N. H. BALLARD 


State Superintendent, Georgia 


they are located, and as a first step in that 
direction he will ask the general assembly to 
provide for a thorough 
system. 


survey of the 


Under Mr. Ballard’s proposal, the chief sup- 
port of the schools will be placed upon the 
counties in which they are located. . The 
present funds derived tor support of the public 


At present the chief support of the public 
school system is upon the state, some of the 
counties voting taxes to assist. As a result of 
this plan the larger counties have made ex- 
celient progress in developing their schools, 
while the less wealthy counties have failed to 
provide sufficient appropriations through taxes 
to operate properly their schoois. 
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CLAXTON 


What significant than the 
election of Dr. P. P. Claxton, long-time eminent 
United States Commissioner of Education, to 
the superintendency of Tulsa, at $13,800, the 
highest salary paid any city, county, or state 
superintendent in the United States. 

What could be more significant than for 
Tulsa, a city of barely 100,000 population, to 
choose for its superintendent the man who 
has as high a reputed fitness for the position 
@s any man in the United States, and pay him 
$13,800, ihe highest salary paid any state, 


county, or city superintendent in the United 
States. 


could be more 


| What could be more significant than for this 
to be done by a city board of education elected 
Ina bitterly contested campaign in which the 
elementary school principals were primarily be- 


hind the members of the Board of Education 
who won. 


There was a more or less general feeling 
that in the victory of the elementary schcol 
principals Tulsa was to lower its professional 


AT TULSA 


standard. This feeling was more or less due 
to the fact that the State Agricultural College 
had elected a president who was popularly 
known for his political rather than professional 
activities. 

it is highly significant that as Tulsa elected 
Dr. Claxton, the Governor of Oklahoma 
zppointed a new Board of Regents for the 
state agriculture that deposed the president 
of the State Agricultural College after only 
two months’ service. 

Certainly July, 1923, will be known as a 
month of professional triumph for Oklahoma. 

No American city has elected a superintend- 
ent from a more highly professional standard 
than has Tulsa, and no other city has 
approached Tulsa in the salary appreciation of 
the ottice of a city superintendent. 

Above and beyond all this is the cause for 
rejoicing that Dr. Claxton especially has been 
given this recognition, and is to return to pub- 
lic school work under such highly complimen- 
tary conditions. 
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PRESIDENTIAL TRAGEDIES 


We are using in this issue some verses ttsed 
in connection with the death -of Lincoln, Gar- 
field, McKinley, and Harding. 

It is important that teachers should pause 
just now and read appreciatively verses that 
recall the nation’s mourning in the presence of 
these tragedies. Daily Globe has 
for forty-two years led the American press in 
its memorial editions on these occasions. We 
recail vividly General Charles H. Taylor's 
account of the way he secured the poem by 
Oliver Wendell which we use this 


The Boston 


Holmes in 


issue. We give the incident frem memory. 
In 1873 Charles H. Taylor became business 
manager and editor-in-chief of the Boston 


Daily Globe. We were neighbors in Somerville, 
and two years later, through his friendly cour- 
tesy. I went to the Pacific Coast for the first 
time, as editorial correspondent of the Globe. 
Through the friendship of years many things 
came to me that were personal at the time, 
but as he has passed on, and as we are using 
that poem at this time, it can be no breach of 
confidence to recall his experience. 

The death of President Garfield in 1881 
afforded Charles H. Taylor an opportunity to 
make one of the newspaper ventures for which 
he was famous. 

He conceived the idea of leading all Ameri- 


can papers in a memorial number. Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was the last of the 
famous group of American poets. but he was 


writing little in those days. 

A poem by Dr. Holmes would certainly at- 
tract nation-wide interest. Mr. Tavlor went in 
person to the Harvard Medical School, where 
he was lecturing, and sat on the steps till the 
lecture closed, when he toid the famous pcet 


that he wanted a poem for his memorial edi- 
tion and wanted it in two days. “Oh, no,” said 
the Doctor. “I am willing to pay six hundred 
dollars if I can have the poem from you,” said 
Mr. faylor. “Well, T'ii think it over. Come 
round at this time tomorrow forenoon.” 

Of course Taylor was there ahead of time. 
This time he sat in a rear seat of the lecture 
As soon the lecture was he 
to the front. As Dr. Holmes was 
hesitating about giving his decision Mr. Taylor 
said, suiting the action to the word: “ Here is 
a certified check of six hundred dollars for you.” 
“And.” replied the poet, suiting the action ‘/o 
the word, “here is the poem for you.” 

Mr. Taylor claimed that that memorial num- 
ber ef the Boston Daily Globe doubled its eir- 
culation immediately and permanently. In 
this connection the story of the Denis A, 
McCarthy poem which we use from the Hard- 
ing Memorial issue of the Globe on August 
10 is interesting. 


room. 
went 


as 


over 


Dr. McCarthy is one of the writers of today 
whose verses for occasions are as universally 
appreciated as those of any writers of the day. 
ihe Harding Memorial occasion was peculiarly 
adapted to the spirit ot his message. 

The editors of ‘the Globe tried vain ‘o 
get in touch with him until time was_ short. 
Then they learned that he was leciuring on 
Chautauqua courses in one small place one day 
and another the next day with no idea in which 
he was when they had to reach him, so they 
telegraphed both places their desire 
poem for that edition at his own terms. 

In six hours a telegraph boy brought in a 
ielegram with the poem we are using 
memorial number of August 10. 
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for a 
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PRESIDENT 


EDWIN GORDON 


Dead! is the word we hear. 
Harding is dead! 
Now on his lowly bier 
Lies his tired head. 
After the strife and wrack 
He bravely bore, 
Gently he turned his face 
To the far shore. 


HARDING 


LAWRENCE 


Gone is a noble soul, 

Gentle and true, 

he has reached his goal, 

Nothing to rue. 

Softly he sank to rest 
At close of day, 

Just as he reached the crest 
And won the bay. 


Now 


Give him our meed of praise 
For duty done; 

Let us our thanks upraise, 
Facing the sun; 

E’en though our leader fell, 
Pierced by death’s dart, 

Still will his spirit dwell 
In every heart. 


—Exchange. 
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PRESIDENT HARDING 


WILLIAM 


HOWARD TAFT 


Ex-President and Chief Justice 


[Written for Boston Globe, August 10, 1923.] 


Mr. Harding’s great qualities of mind and 
heart were impressing themselves on the 
American people as his administration wore on. 

He was elected by enormous majorities and 
was confronted by mest baffling conditions in 
the aftermath of the great war. 

The millions who voted for him were exigent 
and unreascnable in their early expectations 
and demands, but quietly and imperceptibly the 
true nature of him they had chosen was dis- 
closing itself, and, now that death has taken 
him, in their sincere and deep sorrow, they see 
how devoted he was to his great task... 

How broad were his sympathies. 

How just were his judgments. ... How 
patient he was with those who differed with 
him. .. . How modest and yet how firm in his 
convictions. .. . How he banished resentments 
from his thoughts whatever their provocation. 
... How anxious for the public weal.... 
And how willing to sacrifice his health ana 
comfort to preserve it. 

He was high-minded—everything low and 
mean and small was abhorrent to him. 

The Presidency thrust upon him considera- 
tion of some subjects and necessity for investi- 





gation and deliberation in respect to them to 
which he had not been trained, but he did not 
delegate the responsibility for his de- 
cision. 

Laboricusly and conscientiously he informed 
himseli, and the work he did was exhausting 
and continuous. 

Within my personal observation were the care 
and effort he brought to the selection of the 
tuany judges he had to appoint. 

He welcomed suggestions from every 
respectable source, as to policies of the candi- 
dates. 

Nothing small or personal or partisan was 
permitted to prevail. 

He studied the qualifications of every persen 
under consideration and the judgment was his 
own. 

In every other branch of his duties he was 
equally conscientious. 

His intimate friends knew his nobility of 
character and were concerned oniv lest the 
people might not know it. 

In the presence of death which stills the par- 
tisan, the seli-seeker, the captious critic, the 
people do know. 
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BOSTON HERALD EDITORIAL 


lf by his death and threugh the mourning 
that has followed it Warren Fiarding has set 
in motion a drift towards a better apprecia- 
tion of the burdens and the motives of public 
men, this wili be a service to patriotism ana a 
contribution to national strength for which 
iuture generations will be grateful. 

The extent of the outpouring of grief for this 
President has been without  vrecedent. 
Churches were crowded not by people impelled 
hy curiosity, not by idle sensationalists, but by 
sincere men and women who felt at the very 
bottom of their hearts the pain of this tragedy. 
Phere never was a more sincere, never a more 
spontaneous response of the people of our 


country to do honor to the memory of a man 
and to unite their prayers in an expression of 
sorrow for his loss. Why? 

Because one single tact has suddenly bee: 
understood by every American; and by many 
of other lands. The heart of the country has 
elt the impact of the blow that laid low its 
-resident. That spring oi human sympathy 
which is in every breast has welled up and 
overflowed in recognition of the innate kindli- 
ness, honesty and simple patriotism of a man 
—one of themselves, one they can understand, 
one whose heart beat in unison with theirs, on= 
who felt and prayed as they did. Millions wor- 
shiped at the altars of kindness. 
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OUR LOST LEADER 


MINNA IRVING 


{in New York Herald.] 


Through the red debris war had left 
Behind it from the fight 

He led us with a steady hand 
Still upward to the light, 

And safely set the nation’s feet 

On Freedom’s mountain height. 





Then, like a father tired with toil, 
When soit and silver gray 

The evening fog came rolling in 
To San Francisco bay, 

He closed at last his weary eyes, 
And slept at close of day. 















It was impossible to know Warren G. Hard- 
Ps ing and dislike him. It was impossible in these 
later years to know him and not feel a little 
sorry for him. 

As one entered the big hexagonal room with 
its white panelled walls and its outlook across 
an endless tree-shaded lawn, one felt that if 
fate bad been fair, the big grave man standing 
there behind the mahogany desk would have 
been a Southerner, would have lived “ before 
the war.” 

Certainly there was little of Ohio, little of 
the shrewd Yankee North about him, even 
when he was compelled by force of circum- 
stances to do the characteristic Yankee thing 
i he so disliked; to be discreet and evasive. The 
. low rich scnorous voice which seemed to 

gather momentum of its own as it moved along 

suggested ample, leisured spaces and a courtlier 

day thar ours. The ‘massive head with whiten- 

ing hair, broad brow, the firm large nese ot 

one destined from birth for public life, rein- 
forced feeling. 






































































































































The wish to please every one was his beset- 
ting emotion, so strong that it clouded his 
judgment and made him fail to see that this 
cannot be done, that the sharp, quick knife is 
the !:indest weapon. People did not clash with 
: him; they clashed with ane another while he 
looked on. When this happened he was sure 
that the right formula could recencile them; 
that if one found words enough, rivers flowing 
in opposite directions could be 
stream. 

This faith again and again betrayed him. Jt 

nade him believe, against all common sense, 
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f that the raiiroad presidents would accept a 
| settlement of the shopmen’s strike which gave 











the form to them, the substance to the strikers. 
When he had tacitly, if not actually accepted 
the promise on his behalf that he would bring 
America into the League, this faith in the 
magic power of words made him quite able, 
when he found that strong men in the group 
about him would not permit this, to weave a 
spell for himself, to convince his heart that no 
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WARREN G. HARDING 


BRUCE BLIVEN 


[In The New Republic.] 


August 23, 1923 


wrong had been committed. Again, his faith 
in conciliation, in the power of words to wipe 
out animosities made him hope too much from 
international conferences such as the one he 
nelped to initiate. 

When men failed to meet his good will with 
their own, when his kindliness was betrayed, 
he was shocked and bruised as a child struck 
down by one counted as a friend. He could 
not understand a universe where men were 
not replicas cf himself. To pursue a principle 
regardless of the cost in pain, in friendships 
broken, meant living on a bleak stern height 
to which he could never ascend. 

He was criticized for bringing so many of 
his Ohio comrades to important government 
posts; but after all how could a man of his 
type go back to Marion and explain to his 
friends why he had failed to stand by them? 
This man clung to his friends and modified his 
views when it became necessary. 

As a dweller in the pleasant valleys, he had 
an abiding humility. He was happy to be 
courted as one is who does not expect it or 
teel that he deserves it. He never knew the 
nonchalance with which a kaiser accepts hom- 
age as his right. To this simple American the 
cheers which met him as he faced a crowd 
were a pure delight. Despite the heavy physi- 
cal exertion, these recent weeks of the journey 
which killed him were the happiest of his life, 
at least since 1920 and perhaps for a long time 
before that. 

More completely than any other President of 
recent times he was the true representative of 
the country over which he ruled. Wilson 
viewed ihe sorrows of mankind from an icy 
peak of intellect. Harding embodied the 
average man, not as he would like to be, but as 


he is. Such a figure, so shockingly and sud- 
denly removed from the American scene it 


would be cruelly unfair to judge by a standard 
to which he never pretended; or to criticize 
for failing to live up to an ideal which was 
never within his reach. 
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WHAT IS NEEDED 


“Tt isn’t buildings of steel and stone 
That the world needs most today ; 
It isn’t fame and it isn’t gold, 

It isn’t the knowledge that textbooks held— 
That’s the smaller part— 

It’s the kinder smile and friendlier hand, 
The love that knows no creed nor land, 
But speaks from heart to heart.” 





—National Tribune. 
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President Harding 
By DENIS A. McCARTHY, LL.D. 
[Boston Globe] 


Silence! Be silent, O ye mighty masses! 
North, South, and East and West, in reverence stand, 
While through the streets in funeral pomp there passes 
One who but now was first in all the land: 
Leader and chieftain, chosen of the Nation, 
Wielding a power no King may ever know, 
Lo, while the bugle blows its lamentation, 
Slowly he goes where all the Kings must go. 


Stop, O ye whirling wheels, ye coursing currents! 
Workshop and mine, lie idle for a space! 
Highways of traffic, hold your headlong torrents 
While he goes on to his last resting place! 
Trade not ye merchants, now with one another 
Turn ye aside! O hearts on pleasure bent’ 
Stop, while America, our mighty Mother, 
Mourns for the passing of her President! 


Not on the battlefield where pulses quicken, 
Not in some brilliant charge his life was lost. 

Doing his work, ’tis thus the chief was stricken; 
True to his trust, and heedless of the cost. 

Yet, though in days and ways of peace he perished, 
Shall we the hero-crown refuse to him? 

Nay! In his heart our country’s cause he cherished, 
And ’twas for her his eye in death grew dim. 


So, let us pause, this day, from work or pleasure, 
As to the tomb his body is consigned, 
Thinking the while that with unstinted measure 
Service he sought to render all mankind. 
Not for his epitaph the soldier’s story, 
Not for his tomb the tale of war’s increase; 
Yet in our hearts he shall not lack for glory— 
Harding, who tried to win the World to peace. 


Silence! Be silent, O ye mighty masses! 
Cease for a while the sordid cares of life, 
Showing your reverence for the chief that passes, 
Showing your love for her, the grieving wife! 
Leader he was, the choice of all the Nation. 
Where is the throne to which such homage clings! 
Now, while the bugle blows its lamentation, 
Onward he goes, more loved than all the Kings. 
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THE MANDATORY SYSTEM AFTER THE WORLD WAR » 


ANDREWS 





{Outline of Doctor's Thesis submitted for the Degree of Ph. D. conferred by Radcliffe College at Commencement.] 


This thesis gives a consecutive account of 
the inception, adoption, and operation of the 
mandatory system from the first statements 
of the mandatory principle in the published 
war aims and peace proposals of the World 
War to the close of the third meeting of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations. The 
thesis contains official texts, letters, notes, and 
treaties, several of which were obtained by 
the author while attending the Peace Confer- 
ence at Paris. Through the Librarian of the 
League of Nations, the author has had access 
to the complete set of publications issued by 
the League pertaining to mandates. 

Besides this consecutive account of the 
mandatory svstem, covering the period men- 
tioned, the author has discussed rather fully 
the historical basis of the system under five 
groupings: Suzerainties, Prctectorates, Non- 
Christian States, the Central American States, 
and the Philippine Islands. The study pre- 
sented instances of political practice which con- 
tain features similar to those in the terms of 
the mandates, although used under different 
conditions and with different intent. The ideas, 
however, such as freedom of conscience and 
religious liberty, have been historically regis- 
tered. The study disclosed that under the 
Organic Act, passed for the Philippine Islands 
by Act of Congress, August 29, 1916, this de- 
pendency more closely than other cases cited 
the position of the territory under Class A 
mandate, while the survey produced no _ in- 
stances where the primary object of the vassal, 
the protecting state or group of states, was to 
govern for the welfare of the inhabitants, the 
nearest approach to this being Cuba. 

The author discussed the question of sover- 
eign rights in mandated territories, and 
opinions were cited on this subject. With 
respect to sovereignty, the conclusion of the 
thesis is as follows: Sovereignty over the man- 
dated territories resides in the principal Allied 
and Associated powers. In the case of the B 
and C mandates the sovereignty is retained 
until thcse powers renounce their title to the 
territories which they received by Article 119 
of the Treaty oi Versailles; in the case of the 
A mandates, by Article 22 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, until the territories are “able to 
stand alone.” ‘The situation is explained fur- 
ther: Sovereignty over certain territories has 
been transferred by treaty to the principal 
Allied and Associated powers. These powers 
have conveyed on certain states the power to 
govern those territories, but under restriction. 
The states must govern according to the con- 
ditions laid down by the principal Allied and 


Associated powers in article 22 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and also according to rules, aimed 
to carry out in detail the provisions of Article 
22, which the mandatory may make for itself, 
but subject to the approval of the League of 
Nations which in turn receives its authority from 
the principal Allied and Associated powers. The 
mandatory will govern on behalf of the League 
of Nations and will render an anual report to 
that body. Both the mandatory, then, and the 
League of Nations receive their authority from 
the principal Allied and Associated powers. At 
the same time, however, the mandatory is 
subject to restrictions from a state (United 
States) outside the League of Nations, which 
shares in the sovereignty of the mandated ter- 
ritories, and which took part in the allocation 
of the C and B mandates. The mandatory 
powers have accepted this restriction as far as 
concerns the islands north of the equator, the 
African mandates and Syria and Palestine, al- 
though no acknowledgment of this right to in- 
tervene in the determination of the rules under 
which the mandated territory is to be governed 
cr in the actual administration of the territory 
has as yet been made with regard to the islands 
south of the equator or to Mesopotamia 
(Iraq.) 

Some of the principal criticisms of the man- 
datory system are recorded, most of which are 
lacking in the comprehension of the intent of 
the system. 

The conclusion is given that the success 
of the mandatory system depends on the sin- 
cerity with which the mandatories fulfil their 
obligations. The writer points out the impor- 
tance of public opinion, and says that the care 
with which the League of Nations has pub- 
lished and circulated the various letters and 
memcrials which have been submitted to it by 
such organizations as the League of Nations 
Union, the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society, the Native Races and the 
Liquor Traffic United Committee, the Pales- 
tinian Arab Congress, etc., shows a respectful 
response to public opinion. 

The writer emphasizes that the responsi- 
hility for good administration in mandated ter- 
vitories is shared not only by the principal 
allied and associated powers, the mandatories, 
and the League of Nations, but by the general 
public in all countries. The words with which 
the writer summed up the appraisal of the 
system, as spoken by Reginald Berkeley, are 
as follows: “What has been achieved is the 
universal recognition of the duty of the civi- 
lized races to their uncivilized or less civilized 
brothers; and this marks a notable advance in 
the political development of the world.” 
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President Harding 


By CHARLES HAMMOND GIBSON 


[Boston Transcript, August 4, 1923.] 
I 


THe heart of a great nation weeps, 
For its loved leader sleeps. 
The startled countryside, 
Awakened far and wide, 
Took up the solemn knell. 
With many a midnight bell. 
And listening ears heard, in that silent hour, 
The doom pronounced by an Almighty Power. 
The heart of a great nation weeps, 
Its friend, its servant sleeps. 


Il 


Tattered are the gay trappings of its joy, 
That welcomed yesterday without alloy 
His winning smile. 

Closed are the noble lips that knew no guile. 
How quick the mourning multitudes come gathering, meanwhile, 
The fresh-grown harvest of their grief, about his bier. 

There is no hoary head, no child, without a tear, 

So well-beloved, so honored as a friend 

Was he whose life was faithful to the end. 


Ill 


Behold his shrouded casket, borne 
Over the vast desert spaces worn 
By countless pilgrims’ feet, 
Footprints of those that came, in reverence, to greet 
All that was left of a great magistrate, a friend, 
Drawn from our Western shores to its last journey’s end. 


IV 


Bear him to the nation’s capital, 
Cover him with a nation’s pall. 
There let our fitting tribute fall, 
Symbolic of his country’s grief, 
In service brief, 
But offered with full armament of praise, 
To lasting heights his virtues raise. 
These to mankind he freely gave. 
They are not dead. They live beyond his grave. 
Bear him adown the avenue of state; 
His requiem sounds; the evening hour is late, 
But none too late to weave his paeans here, 
Kneeling beside a laurel-covered bier. 
He who loved peace forgotten shall ne’er be. 
On the undying page of history. 
Oh, to America’s most honored son, 
How shall we say: “Thy final work is done”? 
His mortal clay is all the earth can claim; 
His soul soars onward te eternal fame. 
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A TEACHER TRAINING VISION 


B. G, 


HIGBIE 


Madison, South Dakota 


[Extracts from a statement of purpose and achievement in the 


The last Legislature designated the Madison 
institution as The Eastern South Dakota State 
Normal School. This change of name is in 
line with similar action in many other states, 
and is in accordance with a sound principle of 
normal school administration which holds that 
such institutions should be so limited in size as 
to provide adequate practice teaching facilities 
in the town or city in which they are iocated 
and so prescribed in service area as to build an 
effective organization for a foliow-up service 
that will tend to ensure the success of its 
graduates. Therefore, the major effort in re- 
organization during the last two years has 
been to build an institution that would serve 
to the best of its ability the fourteen to eigh- 
teen counties which would naturally be called 
its own territory. The administration has de- 
liberately refrained from aggressive service 
outside this area, feeling that intensive work 
within a limited field would, in the long run, 
vield the greatest benefit to the state. 

It was alsu itelt that efficient service de- 
manded limitation and clear statement of ob- 
jectives. A normal school is unquestionably 
a ihimited = service institution. It is not 
a high — school. It is not a  commer- 
cial college. It is not a general academic 
college. It has the very specific task of pre- 
paring teachers fcr the public schools of the 
state and in this sense it is a vocational schocl 
with clear-cut duties and easily defined objec- 
tives. This fact, then, should dominate al! 
plans for improvement. The acid test, “ Does 
this function toward  teacher-training and 
teacher improvement in Eastern South 
Dakota,” should be applied in every plan, effort 
and expenditure made in the name of the in- 
stitution, 

Eastern South Dakota very urgently needs a 
targe supply of trained teachers in the follow- 
ing fields: Primary, Intermediate, Junior High 
Schoo!, Rural, Industrial and Manual Arts, and 
Music. Meeting these needs is, then, for the 
present, the major function of the institution. 
With this idea in mind, the first reorganization 
that was attempted looked to the building up 
of a division of education and training, around 
and within which all teacher-training 
should centre. Departments, for example, of 
history, science. mathematics, psychology, ete., 
were done away with. Such subjects are now 
nandled by the division head and supervisors 
who are in direct and daily contact with the 
practice school. Every staff member having to 
do in any way with training tcachers is in that 
respect a member of the [ducation-Training 
staft and subject to the requirements of that 
staff, It will readily be scen that this plan 


work 


past two years.] 


does away 
rivalry. 


with departmental isolation and 
Of course the objection will be raised 
that the institution will have no specialists in 
geography, history and the like, and in answer 
it will be contended that a normal school does 
not need such specialists—indeed that such 
specialization by its very nature tends to pre- 
vent the attainment of the major objectives, 
namely the preparation of a student to teach 
hoys and girls in the public schools. This 
preparation, it is truc, is a composite training, 
but it is not a departmentalized training. 

The Education-Training staff considers itseli 
a unit and operates as such in preparing stu- 
dents to teach. The primary supervisor not 
only controls the reading work of her grades 
Dut she dominates English throughout the 
entire elementary schocl. Likewise, the upper 
intermediate supervisor is responsible for alli 
geography work and the junior high school 
supervisor is interested in the history work cf 
the students long before they reach her sec- 
tion. General methods yield in each case to 
specific methods related to the problem or pro- 
iect in hand. 

The limitation of extent of territory to be 
served has a vital effect on the organization of 
the extension department. So, of course, has 
ihe limitation of objectives. The type of 
extension service which is being developed 
grows out of these two limitations—limitation 
cf territory and limitation of objectives. It seeks 
to be intensive in the fourteen or eighteen coun- 
ties covered, and it holds a plan of follow-up 
and helpiulness not only to graduates of the in- 
stitution but to all teachers in service in this 
area. This is done through correspondence 
study, through institute work, but above all, 
through helping and follow-up teachers sent 
out directly from the school to any part of 
Eastern South Dakota. 

The discussion so far given is central to an 
understanding of any changes in organization 
which have been made during the last two 
years. The following statements, it will be 
noted, though brief because of limitation of 
space, will be seen to grow out of what has 
thus tar been said. The Commercial Depart- 
ment has been discontinued and the money used 
‘n developing the extension service. The ele- 
mentary leading to a second grade 
certificate, is being given up as entirely inade- 
auate. The secondary work has been divided 
‘nto junior and senior high schools with 
special emphasis on the first. The senior high 
school will be continued for the present only as 
a connecting link, especially for our own train 
ing school pupils who wish to stay through tof 
the later collegiate instruction, 


course, 
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A LIFE STORY 


By EDWARD F. BURNS 
[Lines on death of McKinley] 


Two together and only two— 

One a soldier and one a maid; 
Ev’ry sky is heavenly blue, 

And all the dim forebodings fade. 


Two together and only two— 
One a husband, one a wife, 

Ready to walk the wide world through 
Heart and hand on the road of life. 


Two together and only two— 
He a Nation’s chosen chief, 
She a wife to follow through 
The massive gates that lead to grief. 


Two together and only two— 

One to watch, with all love’s wealth, 
One to walk ’mid wilds of rue 

To seek the pleasant path of health. 


Two together and only two— 
See the clouds and pains depart 
From the Land’s first lady, who 
Is still first lady of his heart. 


Two together and only two— 
Cannons boom and cities cheer, 
Skies are bright and friends are true; 
Who shall say that Death is near? 


Two together and only two— 
Joy seems sure forever more, 
Yet the hand that millions drew 
Of hearts has opened Death’s dark door. 


Two together and only two— 
While amid his own he stands, 
Death now breaks the circle through 
And grasps him with his vise-like hands. 


Two together and only two— 
Never death such loving parts, 
Loyal wife and husband true, 
For Love hath wed your hands and hearts. 


Two together and only two— 
Peoples pray that you may meet 
Where the dark skies change to blue, 
And all that’s bitter turns to sweet. 


—Boston Globe. 
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ROBERT COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT 


(in part) 
Address by Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves 


Commissioner of Education 


I have been greatly honored by your invita- 
tion to represent the old incorporating body, 
the Kegents of the University of the State of 
New York, founded in 1784, which three score 
years ago gave legal sanction to Robert Col- 
lege by the bestowal of a charter. But there 
is a spiritual sense in which your institution is 
the older body. You have incorporated a far 
older civilization and order of cuiture than any 
created by the Empire State of America. You 
have breathed in the spirit of that classic past 
which reached its zenith a millennium before 
the Genoan dreamed of a New World. You 
can trace a portion at least of both your 
heredity and environment back to the days of 
Phidias and Praxiteles, Plato and Aristotle, 
Cicero and Augustus; and with the knowledge 
you have thus unconsciously absorbed you have, 
in accordance with the injunction of St. Paul, 
conjoined virtue and brotherly kindness through 
amalgamation of the philosophy and morale of 
Christian teachings. 

Robert College is, then, the legitimate 
“heir of all the ages.” In comparison with her, 
the vaunted age of our University of the State 
of New York sinks into insignificance, and our 
ancient institution becomes the veriest tyro in 
the field of education. Looking out, as I have 
been able to do during the past two days, 
from your beautiful terraced promontory upen 
the epoch-marking Towers of Mohammed and 
upen one of the most lovely sheets of water 
the sun ever smiled upon, or viewing the spires, 
castle, columns, and tombs of many historic 
periods and most important of civilizations, or 
passing over the great bridge of the Golden 
Horn and mingling with persons of innumer- 
able races, nations, and faiths, one cannot faii 
to be impressed with the antiquity and cosmo- 
politanism of your site or to reflect upon the 
ages and ages during which this place has been 
a centre of warfare, trade, and religion. It 
is the meeting place of nations and civiliza- 
tions, and, compared with it, the locale of our 
University of the State of New York, which 
has given it the right to exist, seems like an 
upstart and parvenu. 

Here in this ancient spot Cyrus Hamlin— 
revered be his name—had the vision and fore- 
thought to erect this institution. He estab- 
lished it in the face of terrific opposition and 
placed it upon a firm foundation through the 
efforts and devotion of a life time. And when 
the infirmity of years forced him to lay the 
burden down, his son-in-law, George Wash- 
burn, took his place for a quarter of a century. 
He, in turn, was followed by the present 
apostolic successor, Caleb F. Gates, who is 
today celebrating his twentieth anniversary. 


for the State of New York 


And each of these dauntless and indefatigable 
leaders has been supported by a devoted faculty, 
which has always included some of the bright- 
est minds in America. The College has con- 
tinuously undertaken to develop the three: 
sided man—strong in body, mind, and spitit— 
that was commended to us by the Great 
Apostle and of whom Cyrus Hamlin was him: 
self the personification. It has evet tiain- 
tained that a sound mind can exist only in a 
sound body, and it has held as tenaciously to 
physical training through a gymnasium “and 
athletic sports as to its intellectuai discipline 
and standards. And while it has sought never 
to force a particular faith upon any one, it has 
been aggressively interested in religion and 
the formation of right habits and ideals in life, 
In a word, Robert College stands for the mak- 
ing ot men. 

With such a spirit and with such ideals, the 
College has now on this its sixtieth anniver- 
sary become the melting-pot of all races and 
religions. Side by side in classroom, playing 
fields, and chapel, there associate on terms of 
intimate. friendship, Armenians and _ Turks, 
Greeks 4nd Bulgarians, Jews and Russians. 
Outside they have been at war with each other, 
but inside the college they study their subjects 
in common, play together, and worship the 
same Heavenly Father. At Robert College the 
lion has certainly lain down with the lamb, and 
the brotherhood of man is at hand. Mutual 
understanding and mutual struggle toward lofty 
thought and life has brought about what wars 
have always failed to accomplish. 


If the Near East is ever to be at peace and. 


upon a firm foundation, it will not be through 
the arbitrament of war, nor, it would now 
appear, through intervention from the outside. 
The new day, with its lofty principles of 
idealism, must come to pass by eftorts from 
within. This will require leaders who have the 
keenness of mind and the rectitude of purpose 
to work out a new way of life. Men must be 
developed who can think out the complicated 
problems that have arisen, and they raust be 
men who see clearly, with no racial or partisan 
prejudice, and according to principles of justice 
and right. This has hitherto been the ground- 
work of the success of Robert College during 
these sixty years, and it is your privilege, faculty 
end students, to continue and strengthen the 
work. Others have labored before you, will 
you not enter into their labors? As the repre- 
sentative of the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, it is my 
nrivilege to wish you health and strength and 
continued success in all your undertakings dur- 
ing the next sixty years. 
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AFTER THE BURIAL 


By Oliver Wendell Holmes 


{Memorial Edition of Boston Globe, upon death of James A. Garfield, September, 1881.] 


I. 


Fallen with Autumn’s falling leaf 
Ere yet his Summer’s sun was past, 
Our friend, our guide, our trusted chief— 
What words can match a woe so vast? 


And whose the chartered claim to speak 
The sacred grief where all have part 

When sorrow saddens every cheek 
And broods in every aching heart? 


Yet Nature prompts the burning phrase 
That thrills the hushed and shrouded hall, 

The loud lament, the sorrowing praise, 
The silent tear that love lets fall. 


In loftiest verse, in lowliest rhyme 

Shall strive unblamed the minstrel choir,— 
The singers of the new-born time 

And trembling age with outworn lyre. 


No room for pride, no place for blame— 
We fling our blossoms on the grave 

Pale,—scentless,—faded,—all we claim, é 
This only,—what we had we gave. 


O, could the grief of all who mourn ¥. 
Blend in one voice its bitter cry, gi. 
The wail to heaven’s high arches borne ae 
Would echo through the caverned sky. :: 


bs 


Il. 


O happiest land whose peaceful choice e- 
Fills with a breath its empty throne! ,, 
God, speaking through thy people’s voice 


. 


Has made that voice for once his own. a 
No angry passions shake the State & 
Whose weary servant seeks for rest,— & | 


And who could fear that scowling hate 
Would strike at that unguarded breast? 


He stands; unconscious of his doom, ry 
In manly strength, erect, serene,— & 

Around him Summer spreads her bloom,— “ 
He falls,—what horror clothes the scene! - 


How swift the sudden flash of wee 

Where all was bright as childhood’s dream! 
As if from Heaven’s ethereal bow 

Had leaped the lightning’s arrowy gleam. 


Blot the foul deed from history’s page,— 
Let not the all-betraying sun 

Blush for the day that stains an age 
When murder’s blackest wreath was won. 


III. 


Pale on his couch the sufferer lies 
The weary battle-ground of pain; 

Love tends his pillow, science tries 
Her every art alas! in vain. 


The strife endures how long! hew long! 
Life, death, seem balanced in the scale, 

While round his bed a viewless throng 
Awaits each morrow’s changing tale. 


In realms the desert ocean parts 

What myriads watch with tear-filled eyes, 
Wis pulse-beats echoing in their hearts, 

His breathing counted with their sighs! 


Slowly the stores of life are spent, 
Yet hope still battles with despair,— 

Will Heaven not yield when knees are bent? 
Answer, O Thou that hearest prayer! 


But silent is the brazen sky,— 

On sweeps the meteor’s threatening train,— 
Unswerving Nature’s mute reply, 

Bound in her adamantine chain. 


Not ours the verdict to decide 

Whom death shall claim or skill shall save; 
The hero’s life through Heaven denied 

It gave our land a martyr’s grave. 


Nor count the teaching vainly sent 

How human hearts their griefs may share,— 
The lessona woman’s love has lent 

What hope may do, what faith can bear! 


Farewell! the leaf-strewn earth enfolds 

Our stay, our pride, our hopes, our fears, 
And Autumn’s golden sun beholds 

A Nation bowed, a world in tears. 
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ANALYSIS OF DIFFICULTIES IN VISUAL EDUCATION 


CHARLES FE, 


SKINNER 


Professor of Education, Miami University 


In these days we hear a great deal about 
visual education. There is no doubt but what 
visual aids will play a large part in elementary 
education with each succeeding generation for 
years to come. The way is not. so easy as 
the casual observer might imagine. There are 
many difficulties in the way of a practical and 
immediate solution of the visual education 
problem. If we know what these difficulties 
are, we can get a clearer perspective of the 
whole situation. If we know the difficulties, 
we can better evade or surmount the difficulties 
and thus hasten the day of more efficient visual 
instruction. The following are suggested as a 
partial list of difficulties that school people, 
visual education enthusiasts, and commercial 
firms should know about. 

1. Difficulties inherent in the visual instruc- 
tion means now available, or in the production 
of visual aids.—Scarcity of suitable materials 
for school use. Lack of standards for produc- 
ing and selecting materials. The high cost of 
equipment and materials. The use of highly 
inflammable film as a rule, and rigid fire laws. 
Scarcity of materials highly correlated with the 
school curriculum. Slides and motion pictures 
require electricity for operation. This limits 
their use, as many school buildings are not sup- 
plied with electrical current. Great expense 
and time required in production of satisfactory 
educational films. 

2. Difficulties inherent in the nature and nur- 
ture of children—-It is not known definitely 
what types of children profit most from visual 
instruction. Variation in the natural capacity 
of pupils. Variations in the content of chil- 
dren’s minds of a given age or grade, due in 
part to differences of visual experience. 


3. Difficulties inherent in the school system 
as now constituted.—Certain traditional influ- 
ences in philosophy and organization of schools. 
Not adaptable to certain antiquated elements 
in the course of study and methods of teaching. 
Teaching personnel inadequately trained in the 
use of visual instruction materials. Difficulty 
cf securing competent supervision, including 
that of visual instruction. Lack of time to do 
the work justice. Great general lack of pro- 
fessional insight. Slowness of the teacher to 
make systematic use of visual instruction 
materials at her command. Frequent lack of 
efficient distribution channels for materials. 
Lack of demand for suitable material. Small 
number of licensed operators among the 
teachers. Lack of suitable tests and scales for 
ineasuring the outcomes of visual instruction. 

4 Difficulties inherent in the general social 
situation.—Its great and growing complexity. 
Difliculty of finding relatively permanent needs 
that visual education should provide for. Unco- 
ordinated activities of the several agencies 
doing work in visual education. Absence of 
experimental results upon which to rear a 
definite and adequate program of visual in- 
struction. Slowness ot the public (Board of 
Education) to recognize the necessity of pro- 
viding adequate and_ suitable visualizing 
materials for school use. Increasing financial 
burden of education in general with a con- 
sequent tightening up of expenditures. 


Note: I am especially indebted to Dean John William 
Withers of the School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, in the preparation of this list, as I have drawn freely 
from notes taken in his courses: “Social Foundations in 
Education” and “Systematic Supervision.” 
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GREATNESS pen 


SAMUEL V. COLE 


I. 
What makes a man great? Is it houses and land? 
Is it argosies dropping their wealth at his feet? 
s it multitudes shouting his name in the street? 
Is it power of brain? Is it skill of hand? 
Is it writing a book? Is it guiding the state? 
Nay, nay, none of these can make a man great. 


— 


ri. 
The crystal burns cold with its beautiful fire, 
And is what it is; it can never be more; 
The acorn, with something wrapped warm at the core, 
In quietness says: “To the oak I aspire.” 
That something in seed and in tree is the same— 
What makes a man great is his greatness of aim. 


Ill. 


What is greatness of aim? 


Your purpose to trim 


For bringing the world to obey your behest? 

Oh no, it is seeking God’s perfect and best, 

Making something the same both in you and in Him, 
Love what He loves, and child of the sod, 


Already you share in the greatness of God. 
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O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! 


By WALT WHITMAN 
[On Lincoln's Death] 


O Captain! My Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we 
sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all 
exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim 
and daring; 
But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! My Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the 
bugle trills, 
For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths—for you 
the shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager 
faces turning; 
Hear Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck, 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and 
still, 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse 
nor will, 
The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage 
closed and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with 
object won; 
Exult O shores, and ring O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 
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CARRIE A. 


Albany, 


The road wound up from beside the Hudson. 
In the misty light of an autumnal afternoon a 
tablet stood out, “Saratoga, 1777. Here Mor- 
gan reluctant to destroy so noble a foe was 
forced by patriotic necessity to defeat and 
slay the gentle and gallant Fraser. To com- 
memorate the magnanimity of Morgan’s heroic 
nature and his stern sense of duty to his coun- 
try this tablet is here inscribed by Virginia 
Neville Taylor,  great-granddaughter of 
General Daniel Morgan.” 

One of the dreams of our lives was being 
realized, we were seeing the battlefield of Sara- 
toga. You have all read the story of that field, 
but after all it is rather more like fiction to us 
than history. That is the main trouble with 
history in the schoolroom anyway, it is just in 
a book. 

Standing there on Bemis Heights, locking 
away beyond the Hudson to where the foot- 
hills rise, seeing the gleam of yellow and red 
in the autumnal tinted trees, watching the 
fleecy clouds floating by, we remember that 
probably it was just such a day as this more 
than a hundred and fifty years ago that the 
two armies met beside the Great Ravine. What 
memories the name of Morgan recalls! Only 
a little more than two years before that time 
under the elm at Cambridge Washington had 
greeted in friendly manner Morgan’s Rangers, 
in their coon-skin caps and hunting clothes, 
probably the only semblance of a_ uniform 
among all that crowd of patriots. 

It is not just battles that make history. 
Would the Continentals have fought so des- 
perately had it not been for that wholly un- 
warrantable murder of Jane McCrea? Were 
not even the innocent women safe! Down 
there a few miles below the encampment was 
a little stockaded frontier settlement, the com- 
ing capital of a great state, and below that, 
calm in the sunshine, lay a silver ribbon of 
water, the key to this new country, the river 
on which one day Fulton would try his experi- 
mental steamboat, from which Clinton would 
build a canal leading inland, introducing a 
western country to the East. Though they did 
not know this, these soldiers knew that to let 
the British army pass down the Hudson meant 
devasiation, meant cuiting off New England, 
meant death to the industries and future of the 
colonies. That is why Saratoga stands for so 
much in our history. 

No, history is not ali battles, it is life stories 
sometimes. There’s a little white marker 
gleaming down there in the field, in memory 
of the place where was wounded proud, im- 
petuous Bencdict Arnold. The great hero of 
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Saratoga was General Philip Schuyler, put aside 
for petty reasons by the Continental Congress, 
seeing someone else reap the results and honors 
of the victory for which he had worked hard, 
but through it all calm, gentlemanly, unresent- 
ful, opening his home that night after the sur- 
render, to General Burgoyne and Madame 
Reidsel and her little ones. You can go now 
to Aibany and see restored by the State of 
New York the house where Mrs. Schuyler dis- 
pensed such hospitality that General Burgoyne 
found the Americans a most gracious and for- 
giving enemy. 

There is a marble shaft on a cemetery hill- 
side, overlooking the city and valley that the 
General loved, and many a devout pilgrim 
climbs that steep hill to pay homage to the 
hero of Saratoga and the brave woman who 
shared his fortunes and his patriotic services, 
for it was she who burned the fields of grain 
lest they become fodder for British horses. It 
is not strange that General Schuyler’s name 
lives in the hearts of the people, commemo- 
rated by Schuylerville (old Saratoga) and 
numerous minor places, while Gates’ name is 
seemingly forgotten. 

Why have I told all this? 

To point a little moral. As H. G. Wells puts 
it: “ History is the unfinished drama of which 
our Jives are a part; we cannot understand 
ourselves except we have some understanding 
of history.” He goes on to say that every one 
should read the particular history which appeals 
most to him. Yet it would seem we should all 
know the history of our own country. “I just 
hated history at school!” exclaims a young 
miss. Would you hate the stories your grand- 
mother told of her chiidhood and early woman- 
hocd? That is what histery is, the story of 
your mother country’s infancy and growing up. 

“Tt’s all dates and political parties,” cries 
another. Noi all; even those can be made in- 
teresting. 

We were showing some snapshots taken on 
Bemis Heights, to a young couple who 
supposedly have a good common school educa- 
tion. The lady said to the man: “ Here’s a pic- 
ture of General Schuyler’s monument, whoever 
he may have been. I dor’t know, do you?” 
He admitted he did not. We did not tell them; 
what was the use? If they cared to know 
things, they would look it up. 

That afteriioon as we stood leoking off over 
the Freeman farm, many, many automobiles 
passed. How many do you suppose stopped? 
Just one! From that came two young men of 
foreign parentage possibly. As they read that: 
mscription, one stood. with bared head; we 
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judged he had seen Flanders field, also he 
knew the story ot Saratoga, probably from an 
American school-book. Several people have 
said to me since: “ Why, we must have driven 
along that road by that battlefield, but of 
course we never stopped.” Why “oi course”? 

Such is the attitude of many people, to rush 
along, missing the little, interesting spots all 
through life in their hurry to get somewhere. 
If histcry is going to be just something in a 
book to be used only in a schoolroom, let us 
make it as impressive as possible while the 
young people are studying it. It may not be 
convenient for every teacher to visit many 
histcrical spots, but every one ought to be 
able to see those nearest home. I remember 
when I was studying geography ene of my 
teachers visited Detroit. She spent a couple 
of recitation periods telling about what she 
saw. I have never forgotten some of those 
descriptions. Take, for example, the Mohawk 
Valley ; what a wealth of historic and industrial 
interest! Cohoes with its great mills! Some- 
body said to me: “Why does any one want 
to go to lock at mills? They are just great 
buildings.” Yes, but they speak of our great 
progressive industrial life. Then there is 
Schenectady. Everybody knows about that 
city, it brings to mind the General Electric, the 
radio, and the locomotive. Once it was the 
scene Of an Indian massacre, and the burning 
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of its fort. The valley, too, is closely con- 
nected with Sir William Johnson and his truly 
remarkable history. One may yet see Johnson 
Hall. Palatine Bridge and German Flats re- 
call the fearless settlers who invaded the wii- 
derness. 

There’s Ilion. Great factories rise now 
bearing the name of “ Remington,” the peopie 
will tell where in a little old shop was made 
the first Remington gun. Farther up the 
valley is Rome, old Fort Stanwix, and just be- 
low it is the battlefield of Oriskany, the fore- 
runner of Saratoga. 

This is only a small part of the interesting 
features of this valley. The same may be true 
of almost any place. Histcry, geography, and 
literature seem inseparable. What we cannot 
see we can read about in books. Those threz 
subjects should not be left behind in the 
schoolroom with the idea that our education is 
complete when we leave school training. And 
again, we agree with Mr. Wells that learning 
is never “over” and everyone shouid read at 
least four or five books in history yearly. Hew 
essential, too, is it that every pupil shall be 
encouraged to learn all the history possible in 
school. The most interesting part about read- 
ing history is that the more vou get the more 
vou want. It is an unfailing source of enjoy- 
ment, and gives an interesting subjec 
thought and conversation. 
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SOMETHING MORE THAN GOOD MARKS 


ARTHUR 


A moether said to me the other day: “I have 
a thirteen-vear-old boy who does well with his 
books but he wants a set of tools, and I am 
afraid that his interest in making things wiil 
keep him from getting his lessons.” 

My reply was substantially this: “Tell me 


more about him. Has he good health? 
he sleep and eat well? 
laugh? Does he ride 
belong to the Scouts, 
is he a real boy? ” 
The reply of the mother was: “No, not in 
everything. He is not very strong. I do not 
allow him to go camping. Hikes tire him. He 
does not live near the water and so he cannot 
swim. But he has excellent marks in schools.” 
“Excellent marks!” I exclaimed, “I wish 
your old school repert card had a place for 
marking such items as initiative, action, play, 
snap, health, hiking, flying kites, using tools, 
measuring distances by the eye, selling news- 
papers, raising chickens, swimming, amount of 
savings account, home runs, trimming lawns, 
making wireless sets, and some responsibility.” 
“How do you expect him to succeed in life?” 
I added. “Will his employers ask to see his 


Does 
Can he swim, play and 
astride a hobby horse, 
camp out, go hiking—- 


DEAN 


diploma? 
do?” 

I opened the flood-gates and relieved the 
pressure of my dam of thought. “Take your 
dry crackers of book information, of mem- 
orized records of what others have done, your 
:mpossible carpet laying problems in arith- 
metic, your dates, your boundary lines of 
states, your thirteen-seven-tenths of an _ inch, 
your capital of Kamchatka-—-take these things 
out of my sight.” 

“ Not once did you brag of your boy’s health, 
his eyesight, his hearing, his delicacy of hand- 
touch, his smiling disposition, his love for out- 
ef-doors, his spirit of fair play, and so forth.” 

“Great heavens! woman,” I said, “ all you 
say is: ‘He has good marks.’ The world will 
ask him what he can do and he shows it a 
column of percentages. The world asks for 
sturdy manhood and he shows it a weak body.” 

The world will ask this boy for buoyancy 
of spirit, and accomplishments. He hands back 
a sickly and smug smile as he murmurs the 
words “I get good marks.” 

Good marks are not all there is to a child’s 
education. 


Or will they ask him what he can 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports 
progressive movements.] 


THE CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL PEACE (Division of Intercourse and Educa- 
tion ) 

While the hoped-for economic rehabilitation 
and reconstruction ot Europe has been delayed 
and in part prevented by political differences 
since the war. much has been done by private 
activities to bring back the devastated regions. 
The library of Louvain 1s well underway, and 
an imposing” structure is now rising in the 
Place du Peuple. The fund for this purpose 
was started by the Carnegie endowment of 
$107,000. The movement jor’ the completion 
of the fund of $1,000,000 has now become 
nation-wide. It was Cardinal Mercier’s own 
suggestion that the work be carried on by the 


‘students of America. 


The attention of the division this year has 
been centred on the project of the construc- 
tion of a model public square to be known as 
the Place Carnegie in the French Commune of 
Fargniers in the department of the Aisne wiped 


‘out by the war and now to be reconstructed. 


Before the war the Aisne had 3.000 inhabitants, 


and now has less than 1,000 living mostly in 


dugouts and in temporary shelters made of 
boards hastily nailed together. -Fargniers was 
selected as being centrally located and easily 
accessible, and so may serve as a model for the 
rehabilitation of other communes and viilages. 
The plans include a town hall, a school for boys 
and another for girls, a playground for children, 
a gymnasium and a motion picture theatre with 
a central statue to bind the whole together. 


—_o—_——_ 


SIGNIFICANT MOVEMENTS IN CITY SCHOOL 


SYSTEMS (Bureau of Education) 

The questicn of the financial control of the 
schools seems to be a perennial one. In Butialo, 
N.Y., an attempt was made by the city council 
to reduce the salary of the superintendent of 


‘schools from $10,000, fixed by the board of edu- 
cation, to $7,000. 
board had the exclusive right to fix the salaries 


The court held that the 
ef its employees. Dual contrel of the schools 
is, in fact, being assailed in every city in the 
country. 

Departments or bureaus of educational re- 
‘search have been established in practicaily 
every city of any size, and they have brought 


about a greater efficiency in the management 


of the schools. Pessibly if school men had 


checked up their expenditures in a more busi- 


nesslike way in the past, the public would be 
more willing than it is now to vote for in- 
«<reased expenditures. 

Salaries were increased from 1918 to 1921, 
but for the year 1922-1923 very few cities 
have made any great increases. On the whole 
ihe salaries paid in 1921-1922 are holding. In 


and Documents will check notably important and 


some instances there were slight reductions. 
It is doubtful whether any further increases 
may be expected for several years on account 
of increased city expenses. Schoolmen believe, 
however, that in order to secure and retain 
well-qualified teachers there should be no cuts 
in salaries but, rather, that there should be 
increases. The merit system has been in suc- 
cessful operation in many cities. 

During the past year the standards have 
been raised in many cities. Teachers’ councils 
have been organized in many places to raise 
the standards of the teaching profession, +o 
encourage professional advancement, to foster 
a spirit of good will among the teachers and a 
better understanding between teachers and 
officials and to democratize the school system. 
Whatever course teachers’ councils may take, 
it should be remembered that the school board 
and the superintendent are the _ legislative 
authorities and that teachers have no right to 
usurp their powers. 

Another acute school problem is that of 
school buildings. After many years of wasteful 
expenditure on eight-room 


school buildings, 
boards of education are 


beginning to realize 
that the large building is much more economical 
from every standpoint; so in the large cities 
they are beginning to erect buildings of twenty- 
four or more rooms. 

The lack of pupil accommodation is _ being 
solved in many cities by the platoon system to 
the great advantage of the children. 

There is a strong movement toward the unt- 
fication of the school system so as to avoid the 
break between the grades. 

Ss 


WISCONSIN NOTES (University of Wisconsin.) 


There are in Wisconsin between 400 and 500 
high schools. Although agriculture :s_ the 
state’s Ttoremost industry, as yet only a rela- 
tively smail number of these have agricultural 
departments. E. M. Tiffany of the agricultural 
staff of the University of Wisconsin points out 
that the training of more farm leaders by the 
teaching of agriculture in Wisconsin’s high 
schools is one way out of the difficulty. 

Seven new cow testing association testgrs 
began work in the state during the month of 
June. 

Some 613 graduates were placed in teaching 
pesitions this year by the employment bureau 
connected with the university. 

Six courses in journalism will he offered in 
the department of journalism in the summer ses- 
sion of the University. Courses will include news- 
paner reporting with practice work on Madison 
newsbapers, newspaper editing with practice 
on copy desk and in printing laboratory, ad- 
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vertising, writing of special feature articles for 
newspapers and magazines, history of English 
and American journalism and the teachiag of 
journalistic writing and the supervision of 
student publications. 
ji _ —o— 
TEXTILES IN NORTH CAROLINA 


One of the many ways in which the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina serves the state is by 
publishing information concerning its indus- 
tries. The June numbers of the college bulle- 
tin are given over to the textile industry. This 
industry is developing more rapidly in North 
Caroiina than in any other state in the Union. 
It is asserted that four-fifths of the textile ma- 
chinery now being manufactured in the United 
States is intended for installation in Southern 
plants, the greater number of which are in 
North Caroliaa. More than 800,000 spindles 
will be installed by mills under construction 
or projected in this state. 

The State Board of Vocational Educaticn is 
conducting classes in a large number of mill 
communities tc train alert, ambitious young 
textile workers for positions of responsibility. 

Another force which has much to do with 
the efficiency and calibre of mill workers is the 
Southern Textile Association, composed en- 
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tirely of superintendents, overseers, etc., and 
to which no executive is allowed to belong. 
Some splendid work has been done in the insti- 
tutes, experience meetings and conventions of 
this body, and a nuniber of its members have 
begun to graduate into the ranks of mili ex- 
ecutives. 
_——— 

At the Syracuse meeting of the New York. 
State Teachers’ Association the House of Dele- 
gates voted to create the position of Field Sec- 
retary and directed the [Executive Committee 
to fill the position. 

The duties of the field secretary were clearly 
outlined so as to prevent conflict with those of 
the regular secretary. They include the dis- 
semination of the policies and plans of the As- 
sociation to the teachers’ associations and to 
the public by addresses and conferences; the 
presentation of the importance of the teacher 
training institutions; the improvement of the 
working conditions cf the teachers: recruiting 
for the profession from the best the high 
schools attord; the representation cf the Asso- 
ciation before the Legislature; and to advise 
with other crganizations interested in educa- 
tion. Dean Harlan H. Horner of the State 
College for Teachers was elected by the com- 
mittee to fill the position. 














ITH the Quiet 12 pupils 
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AN ALUMNUS OF AMHERST. 
Columbus, Ohio, June 23, 1923. 

Dear Dr. Winship: Not many other graduates of 
Amherst save those who as trustees or faculty men and 
therefore to an extent disqualified from taking an impartial 
view of the decade of controversy over President Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn have any more ties to the college than 
myself; and not many can have so dee» a concern in the 
particular problem that occasioned the final outcome in his 
forced resignation under fire. This resignation was due 
to his emphasis upon the importance of the subjects of 
which for ten years I was myself elsewhere a college 
teacher only to see, after my own release from such teach- 
ing, the entire department closed out and the fund of the 
chair converted by vote of the trustees to other uses, with 
an Amherst man as chairman of the board of trustees of 
that college who, like the men against the president of 
Amherst, regards the teaching of the social sciences as 
“radical” and objectionable. I could cite a thousand inci- 
dents of my life to verify this point,—notwithstanding the 
fact that few teachers of such sciences are in any sense 
radical. The truth is that several small groups of men in 
the United States, as indeed also in other nations, are op- 
posed to any study at all of the economic, political and so- 
cial questions and problems. Such persons are not “the 
rich” as a class——not by any means. 
preachers. 


Nor are they the 
They get together solely upon the proposition 
that human society is what it is by the will of God, and 
all inquiries into its complex situations are contrary to the 
rights of the Creator, who means things to be what they 
are. They have lost themselves in the philosophy that 
whatever is not only is right, but also will forever be. 

When President Meiklejohn went to Amherst, the fight 
on him began, and it has never ceased. In the period of 
his presidency he has commended himself as an intellec- 
tual leader to the educators of the country, not only to 
those who are engaged as college teachers, but to all who 
are interested in the philosophy of education. 

It was twenty-five or thirty years ago that Amherst 
College adopted what was then an innovation, and the 
president of the college ceased to be both the president of 
the trustees and also the president of the faculty. In 
Europe and the British Isles there are no trustees. Here. 
they have succeeded in maguilifying their function until 
the public head of the college or university sits among 
them merely by courtesy,—a_ trustee Here I 
could cite pertinent incidents of the superior tone affected 
by the trustees who employ presidents, witnessed by my- 
self when attending board meetings. 

The small New England colleges in the small towns 
are now engaged in a struggle for their lives in rivalry 
with five hundred educational institutions with 
collegiate courses. Amherst maintains a system under 
the Alumni Council for informing the public regarding 
the merits of the institution that costs twenty thousand 
dollars a year, enough to pay four professors fair salaries, 
enough to pay seven men the average salary actually paid 
in Ohio to the best college and university professors. 
Nevertheless, the powers that control Amherst have de- 
liberately chosen to do injury to the reputation of Amherst 
that ten alumni councils could not undo in fifty years. Any 
teacher of the social sciences and any college or other 
student who has studied them could have told the trustees 
of Amherst that the newspaper publicity given to the 
Amherst controversy was like artillery fire compared with 
the popgun noise of even the best alumni council. 

Amherst has had three presidents since the great days 
of the admirable Julius H. Seelye, and Amherst forced 
the resignation of two of these men, Gates and Meikle- 


ex-officio. 


other 





john. The brief but happy administration of President 
Harris terminated in old age of his own choice; he was. 
already old when elected. 

I would that Amherst could learn what Harvard knows, 
—that every great college has been so made by long term 
presidents. I would that Amherst could learn what the 
entire history of Yale shows,—that no man should. be 
chosen president until the trustees are willing to give the 
college over into his direction and control and then them- 
selves withdraw to the purely financial matters. 

College students will never get behind the administra- 
tion of a man whom the trustees treat as an inferior. 

It is said that Amherst has more live funds per student 
than any other college in America; the statistics seem to 
prove this. If any college has a better teaching force, 
what is it? The alumni are enthusiastically loyal. The 
trustees put an immense amount of time and some of them 
from their own pockets are constantly giving 
sums of money to alma mater. 


generous 


The troubles come from erroneous notions. 

The social sciences are not trouble-breeders but trouble- 
removers. Any sound student of them becomes perforce 
a conservative. The coral island is the type 
growth. 


of social 
A college president should be the pride of all the 
alumni, the trustees included, and once chosen, he should be 
retained until he dies or voluntarily and happily departs. 

I can hear some of my personal friends say when they 
hear this—does he mean that a college president should 
be retained even when he does things that we don’t like? 
These persons by these words erect themselves into a 
power superior to the president and make him a mere 
hireling. On that basis, Yale would have had no Dwight, 
Harvard no Eliot, Michigan no Angell. No college can 
long remain great where the notion prevails that the 
president is accountable to others for his 
practices. 


educational 
The hand that writes the pay check should no 
more control a college than it should control a legislature, 
a court, or a church. 

It might be well for those who do not agree with this 
argument to ask themselves what they wish their grand- 
children to learn—the truth and wisdom from free teach- 
ers, or the controlled opinions of 
teachers ? 

That was and is the issue at Amherst. 

Very respectfully yours, 
William Estabrook Chancellor. 

Amherst ’89 B. A., 95 M. A., Phi Beta Kappa. 


others than free 


ceeighcae 

, MARVELOUS IF NOT MIRACULOUS. 

With the awarding of the two highest prizes in the 
Henry Barnard School to Lester Rapoport of No. 18 
Winthrop street, came the writing into real life of a story 
that reads like fiction, of the realization of the golden hope 
an immigrant boy dreamed when war had rent his country 
and he and his brothers and sisters lived on coarse bread 
and water with America a distant mirage. 

A year ago Lester Rapoport landed at Ellis Island from 
Russia, unable to speak a word of English. Recently 
Principal Solon P. Davis called him to the platform at the 
graduation exercises of the Henry Barnard School and 
presented him with the Wentworth prize for first scholar- 
ship honors in a class of fifty-four and a prize for the 
best essay written by a member of the graduating class. 
The essay, “What a Picture Means to Me,” 
Whistler's “Mother,” 


written cu 
is judged by the teachers at the 


school as the most remarkable bit of English ever turned 
out by 
Courant. 


a Henry Barnard pupil—Hartford (Conn.) 
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Why Graduate 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
Journal of Education 


high school or who is now in high school 
should read this pamphlet, and every par- 
ent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to gradua- 
tion are simply told. They are interest- 


| 

| 

| Every boy and girl who is going to 
| 

| 

| 

| ing to read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a 16- 
page pamphlet—pocket size. ; 


Superintendents and principals in every 
section of the country are ordering these 
for their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 
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6 Beacon St., Boston - 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
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Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
B-48 5-18 























A RARE BOOK. 

Very soon there will be published a people’s history of 
the recent constitutional convention of Massachusetts. It 
has the approval of leading members of the convention 
and of the state librarian, Edward H. Redstone. It tells 
of the origins of the convention in the move for the I. and 
R., in the issue between Catholics and Protestants over 
state aid to private institutions, and in the bid of Gover- 
nor Walsh for Democratic prestige, offset by the counter 
bid of Governor McCall to bring Charles S. Bird and the 
other Progressives back to the Republican party. 

This history aims to present great issues and struggles 
impartially, briefly and clearly. It gives many essential 
facts outside of the official record. It deals with pre- 
liminaries, private meetings, early organization and the 
alleged packing of the convention for the I. and R 

It makes clear the critical moments and motions in the 
long and exciting contests over the I. and R. and the avti-aid 
amendments. It follows each through the stubbornly 
fought campaign for ratification. It shows how they have 


worked in practice. It tells the story of the biennial 
amendment and its effects. 
Brief sketches are given of every other amendment 


ratified. Every important proposition which was defeated 
is also treated adequately. Every proposed amendment is 
mentioned, with its author and disposal. Every member's 
attendance is shown by a summary of roll calls. 

After the opinion of the supreme court—that the re- 
arranged constitution is not the real constitution—came 
formal proceedings before the court to determine the 
Status officially, with arguments pro and con, then the de- 
cision and the opinions of the divided court. These are 


—— = 





summarized. This brings the history of the convention to 
its formal and logical conclusion. Nowhere else is this 
story brought together. 

A large amount of valuable miscellaneous informatior 
is given, including summaries of the personnel of the con- 
ventions of 1780, 1820, 1853 and 1917. 

Since no publisher would take the risk, the book is pub- 
lished by the author, Raymond L. Bridgman, for many 
years a state house reporter and political correspondent, 
who was at every session of the convention in 1917, 1918 
and 1919, and had exceptional opportunities, by personal 
acquaintance and facilities for observing and gathering 
information, for qualifying as historian. 

The risk of publication is undertaken as a public service, 
trusting the public to appreciate the information for its 
historical value and its worth for present political condi- 
tions. 

—— 1) —— 


The population of China now is 436,994,953. These fig- 
ures do not include the districts of Mongolia, Fengtien, 
and Thibe. 


—— Qe 


A French government airplane, steered only by wireless, 
successfully completed a flight from Paris to Tours and 
return, a total of about 250 miles. The indications were 
received on an apparatus called the radio goniometer, 
which showed the airplane’s position with relation to the 
wireless station. The plane made the journey with an 


error of only two per cent. in direction on the outward 
flight and with entire accuracy on the return. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE ENGLISH AN AID TO EFFEC- 
TIVE SPEAKING AND WRITING. By Francis 
Kingsley Ball. Cloth. Almost pocket edition. 45 
pages. Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco: 
Ginn and Company. 

Mr. Ball in “Constructive English Aid to Effective 
Speaking and Writing” has approached as near as any 
one is likely to do the one hundred per cent. idea in a 
language book and in subject-method that must be the aim. 

The day is passing when a subject-method in book, class- 
room or lecture can be accepted because it is satisfactory 
to the author, to the teacher’s traditional prejudice or to 
a skilful salesman. The demand is one hundred per cent. 
result with the ordinary pupil. 

Mr. Ball is not content with an easy going style in 
grammar or rhetoric. His standards are definite. He is 
not content to get one hundred per cent. by lowering stai- 
dards. He does not accept the vague statement that a 
student is “color blind” in English. For instance, he deals 
with “Slang in punctuation” in this way. “With unthink- 
ing writers the dash has become what may be termed 
slang in punctuation. Some writers use it indifferently for 
almost any kind of stop; this robs the dash of its distinct 
meaning, and puzzles the reader... . The proper use 
of the dash is to denote hesitancy, sudden change in the 
thought or construction, or interruption of speech.” 

In the preparation of this really remarkable book the 
author has taken exceptional care to have it letter perfect. 
It is almost unbelievable, that, as he says, the manuscript 
was read by Mr. George W. Lee, librarian of Stone and 
Webster, to Dr. D. O. S. Lowell, formerly headmaster of 
the Roxbury Latin School, to Clarence W. Gleason, sen- 
ior master of the Roxbury Latin School, and to Homer 
K. Underwood, head master of the Bulkeley School, New 
London, Connecticut. It is almost more unthinkable that 
the galley proof could have been read by Dr. Lowell, Pro- 
fessor James Arthur Tufts of Phillips Exeter Academy, 
F. W. C. Hersey of Harvard University, Professor Wil- 
liam Marshall Warren of Boston University and Rev. 
Jones I. J. Corrigan, S. J., of Boston College, and the page 
proof by Dr. E. Charlton Black of Boston University. 

Only one who knows the relation of Francis Kingsley 
Ball to all of these notable men can realize the possibility 
of his securing such service from such a galaxy of notable 
English scholars. 

With this book in hand the student needs no separate 
grammar or rhetoric. The text gives full and careful at- 
tention to just those points that bother most frequently in 
the student’s own writing, many of which are not definitely 
treated in any manual or reference book now available to 
the ordinary class. The book by virtue of its detailed 
index of thirty pages, its complete table of contents, and 
its helpful cross references, is eminently usable. 





CHANTS DE FRANCE. Choix de Chants patriotiques 
et populaires. Avec accompagnement de piano, notes 
historiques et explicatives, et vocabulaire. By R. P. 
Jameson and A. E. Heacox, professors in Oberlin Col- 
lege. Cloth. vi+148 pages. New York: D. C. Heath 
and Company. 

The trend in the direction of vitalizing modern lan- 
guage instruction is not only leading to the introduction of 
“realia,” that is, objects of interest actually coming from 
the country whose language is being studied, but to the 
preparation of aids of various sorts, such as descriptive 
works, phonograph records, and, particularly, songbooks 
in the language studied. The best of these that has s> 
far appeared is this excellent collection of over sixty 
French songs for one, two, or four voices or parts and for 
solo voice with chorus.. Each of the songs has a complet2 
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piano accompaniment, and the accuracy and authenticity 
of both words and music is guaranteed by the fact that 
Dr. Jameson is professor of Romance Languages, while 
his collaborator, Professor Heacox, is professor of Har- 
mony in the Conservatory of Music, of Oberlin College. 
Historical and explanatory notes are provided, as well as 
brief biographical notes of the authors and composers. An 
alphabetical list of first lines, a classified list of parts, and 
a French-English vocabulary are included. The. selection 
is excellent, including many old favorites, such as Au 
clair de la lune, Le petit navire, Malbrough s’en va-t-en 
guerre, La Mére Michel, Le roi d’Yvetot, etc., and more 
pretentious selections, like the well-known  Barcarolle 
from “Contes d’Hoffman.” Of course the Marseillaise 
and other patriotic pieces are not neglected; we find the 
famous “Régiment de Sambre et Meuse,” among others, 
and the poilus’ song, “Quand Madelon.” The Canadian 
voyageur is not forgotten, for we have four of his songs, 
as well as the Canadian national hymn. Christmas carols 
and hymns are also represented. The collection as a 
whole is well-rounded, representative, tuneful, and musi- 
cally good. It should become a standard, not only for 
French classes in which attention can be given to singing, 
but for all those who wish a handy, reliable collection of 
French popular music. 


PROGRESSIVE TYPEWRITING. By Harry F. Ad- 
mire, Bloomington, Illinois. Cloth. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

Mr. Admire has a treatment of the art of learning 
typewriting that has several really new suggestions. In 
the beginning the student covers the keyboard three times 
instead of twice. He establishes correct habits of finger- 
ing at the start, stays by it until they are established. He 
provides an unusual variety of practice material. 

THE AMERICAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By 
John Louis Horn, Mills College. Century ' 
Series, Charles E. Chadsey, 
Century Company. 


Education 


editor. New York: The 


Professor Horn’s treatment of all phases of the Ele- 
mentary School is quite out of the ordinary, and the fact 
that it has the unqualified endorsement of Dr. Charles E, 


Chadsey is all that any teacher or superintendent should 
ask. 

Professor Horn advocates a complete reorganization of 
the elementary school system whereby power now held 
exclusively in the hands of superintendents may be shared 
with principals and the teaching body. He claims _ that 
city teacher groups are organized autocratically and con- 
trary to the principles of a democratic country. 


2-e-> a 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Vocabulary Builder Notebook.” By E@ward Kildu 
New York: The Century Company. +. 

“Rural Education.” By Arthur W. Ashby and Phoebe 
G. Byles. Price, 85 cents. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch. 

“How to Organize the Curriculum.” By Charles A. 
McMurry. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“A Short Social ane Political History of Britain.” By 
R. L. Mackie—“General Science Test.” By Giles M. Ruch 
and Herbert F. Popenoe. Yonkers, New York: World 
Book Company. 

“Curriculum Making in Secondary Schools.” By John 
Addison Clement. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 

“Essentials of Arithmetic, Grade II.” By Nina B. Glass. 


Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Company. 
Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 











Oculists and Physicians 
Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 


offered as a Domestic Eye 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill 
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Every Textbook in Use Should Be Protected 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


Every year added to the life of a book is a saving to the taxpayer and every book kept clean and sanitary is 
a lesson in cleanliness to pupils. Order now before your books become soiled and worn. 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 





This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schovls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Eighty different industrial motion 
picture films, valued at nearly $200,- 
WW, are now in the possession of the 
Department of the Interior, Bureau 
oi Mines. These motion picture films 
were produced at small cost-to the 
Government, practically the entire cost 
being borne by the various industries 
filmed. Each film depicts the various 
processes employed in the manufac- 
ture and marketing of some _ well- 
known American product wholly or 
partly of mineral origin. The ‘films 
are loaned free by the Department ot 
the Interior to technical societies, com- 
mercial organizations, colleges, schools 
and churches, and are in constant de- 
mand. 

Three notable motion pictures have 
been completed by the Bureau of 
Mines during the past month. One, 
“The World’s Struggle for Oil,” por- 
trays graphically the history of the 
oil industry from early Biblical times 
up to the ages day. Another is the 
“Story of the Gasoline Motor,’ which 
visualizes in striking manner the com- 
plete operation of a gasoline engine. 
The third picture, “The Story of Re- 
iractories,’ presents typical scenes in 
the manufacture of refractory bricks 
and other refractory products. 

Applications for these films should 
be addressed to the Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
rk 

Dr. Charles A. Ellwood, University 
of Missouri, is making an important 
address in various universities in which 
he says: “The wounds of the world 
cannot be healed by knowledge alone. 

Men’s hearts must be touched, love 
must augment intelligence and _ intelli- 
gence must augment love. People 
must be taught that forgiveness is 
Not a sign of weakness, and all man- 
kind must be taught to share its goods, 
physical, mental and_ spiritual.” 


Yale University has given President 
Mary E. W oolley of Mount Holyoke 
College the degree of Doctor of Law 


and Edith Wharton, Doctor of Let- 
ters, 


J. B. Lillard, supervisor of agricul- service to colored students. By add- 
tural instruction of the State Depart- ing Roland W. Guss to its faculty it 
ment of Education, has been elected makes its work in General Science 
president of the Sacramento Junior and Biology up-to-the minuie § scien- 

College at a salary of $4,000 a year. tifically and makes the results as defi- 
Lill ird has been connected with the nite as mathematics. Professor Guss 
State Board of Education since the has had the best of experience in Mae 
establishment of the agricultural divi- sachusetts and Ohio institutions aid 
sion. went to Hampton Institute fium the 
famous demonstration of community 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Vir- service at Whitmell, Virginia. 
ginia, has a summer school under 





the auspices of the State Eoard of a 
Education, Harris Hart, Superiatend- 
ent oi Public Instruction for Vir- Mrs. Nettie M. Clapp of the Ohio 


ginia, and the Hampton Normal and legislature secured the passage of a 
Agricultural Institute, James E. bill, which was signed by the gover- 
Gregg, principal. nor, requiring instruction in the public 

Each year this famous instituticn schools of the constitutions of Ohio 
extends its influence and magnifies its and of the United States. 




















BMERSON , 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
[It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
oression whether as a creative thinker or an _ interpreter. Degrees 
eranted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 








THE ARLO PLAN 


A NOTABLE BOOK 


| For some years it has been our custom to drop in on Dr. Ball, at 
|Ginn’s, when we had a problem to solve. Questions of grammar, 
|style, method, idiom, were his daily diet. Now Ginn has_ published 
a “Constructive English.” 

Dr. Ball combines the training of a teacher and scholar with_that of| 
a practical publisher in such a way that his “Constructive gs enn A 
is unique. It is a book that will be always at our elbow. If you want) 
jto settle your problems of style with the turn of a page, “Constructive 
|English” will provide the pages. Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. 


|P. £. Of course we stil] think the ARLO BOOKS are good also. 
CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA 
| 

| 





for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades 


PATHWAYS BUSY BUILDERS BOOK | 
| for 6th or 7th grades Upper first and second grades 
| By Bertna B. and Ernest Coss 


| THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. | 
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Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
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Send for circular and registration form free. 





MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


MISS E. F. FOSTER 


THE EAS[ERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 15890. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS 





Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


AGENCY 


+] 
8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 











Herbert Geisler, eighteen years old, 
who has been totally blind for five 
years, graduated from the John 
Marshall High School, Chicago, this 
year with the highest scholastic hon- 
ors. 





Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, graduated 
450 students in June and laid the 


corner stone for a new $400,000 
gymnasium. The graduating speakers 
were exceptionally interesting—Dr. 
Shailer Mathews, Chicago Univer- 


sity, Albert Shaw, founder and edi- 
tor of the American Review of Re- 
views, and A. Alonzo Stagg, of foot- 
ball fame. 

J. H. Harris has his office for Long- 
mans, Green & Company in Tremont 
Temple Building, Boston, which is as 
good a location as there is in the city. 
He is making his new connection a 
very live affair in New England. 





The sudden death of Dr. Stephen 
Sheldon Colvin at his new home in 
New York City is an irreparable loss. 
He was fifty-four years of age and 
had been in good health, but was 
found dead in bed, having died in the 
night. For a year past he had been 
professor of education at the Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
This position he accepted after ten 
years of service at Brown University. 
where he was the first professor to 
occupy the chair of educational psy- 
chology, established by an act of the 


Rhode Island General Assembly in 
1912. He was also head of the 
Schooi of Education at Brown. He 
was for ten years on the faculty of 
the State University of Illinois before 
going to Brown University in 1912. 





After examining 162 manuscripts 
the Committee of Award ior the 
$1,000 prize for a new Yale song has 
decided that none of those subiniticd 
meets the requirements of the prize. 
A new competition, the terms of 
which will be announced later, wiil 
open after Commencement. 





Ex-Governor Herbert S. Hadley, 
of Missouri, at present professor of 
law at the University of Colorado, 
has accepted the presidency of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, succeed- 
ing Frederick A. Hale, who has re- 
signed. After his strenuous experi- 
ence as Governor of Missouri his 
health was in jeopardy and he went 
to the Colorado University professor- 
ship and was counsel for the Colo- 
rado Railroad Commission. His ac- 
ceptance of the presidency of Wash- 
ington University is of national sig- 
nificance. 


Mrs. Sara Louise Oberholtzer, 2115 
Tiogo street, Philadelphia, has been 
a most efficient general advocate of 
School Savings Banks, in which ser- 
vice she has issued “Quarterlies” 
since 1907. In discontinuing the 
“Quarterly” she has collected the 
sixty issues and bound them as a per- 
manent contribution, styling the col- 
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lection, 


“se File of Thrift Tidings.” 
School libraries especially should have 
this contribution of Mrs. Oberholtzer 


on its shelves. 





Charles W. Pugsley, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, for the past two 
years assistant secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., has been 


ao president of the South 
akota ‘ollege 4 ic ' 
- _ College of Agriculture at 

ookings. He has a rare oOpportun- 


ity to build upon a good foundation 
laid by Willie E. Johnson, who g IES 
to the Department of Education, 
State University of Minnesota. 
_ Mrs. Margaret McAleenan of 
Brooklyn, who succeeds Mrs. Emma 
L. Murray on the New York City 
Board of Education, her term extend- 
ing till 1930, is the first member of 
the board in recent times who has 
been active in welfare work. During 
the war she worked with the Red 
Cross and with the Navy League and 
at Camp Upton. When an epidemic 
of influenza started at New Haven 
she became a nurse there. Mrs. Me. 
Aleenan is the mother of six chil- 
dren ; two of them are students at 
Yale. 

A. H. Edgerton and Edwin H. 
Reeder leave the school system of De- 
troit for positions in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Both are 
graduates of Teachers College. Mr. 
Edgerton will be connected with the 
Lincoln School of Teachers 
and Mr. Reeder will 
visual education. 


_ College, 
specialize in 


Dr. 5. Cc Muerman, specialist in 
Rural Education of the United 
States Bureau of Education, has ac- 
cepted a position as director of Rural 
Education of the Oklahoma State 
Normal School, Durant, with  Presi- 
dent H. G. Bennett. Dr. Muerman 
is one of the best equipped special- 
ists in Rural Education in the coun- 
try. He has had ideal experience, has 
a scholarly background to his theor- 
les, and is withal a masterful writer 
and speaker. He will be a_ great 
loss to the Bureau. 

Boys and young men who _ have 
ambition but lack money will be 
helped to acquire an education by a 
fund with an initial capital of $250.- 
000, the establishment of which has 
been announced from Passaic, N. J., 
by Mr. and Mrs. Julius Forstmann. 
Mr. Forstmann is a member of the 
Forstmann & Hoffman Company, a 
woolen manufacturing concern, and, 
while the benefits of the fund are in- 
tended to apply to youths from all 
over the country where conditions 
are equal, employees of the company 
will receive preference. The fund is 
in memory of Mr. Forstmann’s son, 
and will be known as the Carl Forst- 
mann Memorial Foundation. It has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
New Tersey, and will be directed bv 
three trustees and a committee of 
awards and loans. 

Professor H. C. Fish, Ellensburg, 
Washington State Normal School, 
will go to Ketchikan, Alaska, for 4 
series of lectures in late August. He 
is a specialist in Indian affairs, and 
he will extend his trip into the real 
Indian country for further observa- 
tion and study. 
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August 23, 1923 


Meetings to be Held 
AUGUST. 


27-31: International Conggess of 
High School Professor Prague 
Czecho-Slovakia. 


SEPTEMBER. 


6: Massachusetts State Normal 
School Teachers, Bridgewater. Cc. 
A. Brodeur, Westfield. 


OCTOBER. 


15-19: New York State Association 
of District Superintendents, Al- 
bany. W. C. Mepham, Merrick. 

15-29: New York State Council of 
City Superintendents, Albany. Wil- 
liam McAndrew, New York City. 

16-19: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Western Division, Grane 
Junction. 

18-20: Southern Division, Pueblo. 
18-20: Eastern Division, Denver. H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver. Colo. 
18-20: Montana State Teachers As- 
sociation, Butte. Grand Falls and 
Miles City. J. M. Hamilton, Boze- 
man. 

18-20: Indiana State Teachers As- 
sociation, Indianapolis. Elsa 
Huebner. Indianapolis. 

18-20: History Teachers Associa- 
tion, Topeka. W. S. Robb, Clay 
Centre. 

18-20: Kansas State Teachers 
Association, Topeka, Wichita, In- 
dependence and Salina. E. L. Hol- 
ton. Manhattan. 

20: Massachusetts Teachers Feder- 


ation, Boston. Mary McSkimmon, 
Brookline. 

20: Indiana State Kindergarten 
Association, Indianapolis. Mary 


Seppington, Union City. 

20-27: New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers Association, Manchester. 4 
W. Jackson, Madison. 

25-26: Illinois State Board Asso- 
ciation, Urbana. J. J. Kleb, Cairo. 
29-Nov, 3: Minnesota Educational 
Association, St. Paul. J, C. Brown, 
St. Cloud. 

NOVEMBER. 
1: Iowa Association of Mathe- 


matics Teachers. Des Moines. 
Martha Belson, Des Moines. 
1: Iowa Association of Science 


Teachers, Des Moines. C. S. Track- 
sel, Iowa City. 

2-3: Iowa_Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines. Mrs. Helen 
Wagner, Des Moines. 

2-3: Pennsylvania Assdciation of 
Deans — of Women. Harrisburg, 
Mrs. Ella W. Brown, secretary, 
East Stroudsburg. 

$-11: Arkansas State Teachers As- 
sociation, Little Rock. Cc. Se 
Denney, Conway. 

9-11: Massachusetts State Teachers 
Association, Boston. E. L. Haynes, 
Methuen. 

26, 27, 28. South Dakota Education 
Association, Watertown = 
Seymour, Secretary. 
27-29: New York State Teachers 
Association, Syracuse. John A. 

; Decamp, Utica. 

29: West Virginia Educational As- 
sociation, Wheeling. Bess Ander- 
son, Parkersburg... 

29: New York State Associati 

Ne § Association of 
English Teachers, Albany. =. = 
McIntosh, White Plains. 


DECEMBER. 


was: Annual Convention of the 
ennsylvania State Education As- 
oe sociation. Philadelphia. 

ya Modern Language Associ- 
borg of America. joint meeting 
Minn rarel Division. Ann Arbor, 
3 l.. under auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. . - 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


July-August business exceeds that of the spring season. 


Registration free 
BARDEEN-UNION 


Prompt attention to inquiries 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 








leges ane pay high- 





3 Bri Our clients are the 
best Schools and Col- 
est salaries. If de- 

25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. serving of promotion 








38TH YEAR 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. they will want you. 
Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. 


Send for new book- 
let, “Teaching as 2 
Business.” 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


and FOREIGN 


Schools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





to employers, none for registration, 


j recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 

(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 

ers. Established 1889. No charge 


sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S 


31 Union Square, New York. 


If you neeée a teacher for any de- 
. Kellogg, 





FIFTH AVENUE 


superior people. We 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency for 





Established 1855 


Between 
34th and 35th Streets 
New York City 
Also Union Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


register only reliable 
candidates Services 


free to school officials, 


Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “¢ Fifth Avenue 


Recommends college anc normal 


NEW YORK 


graduates, specialists, and other teachers 


to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





TEACHERS Is the one in the country 


The Parker scexcy S323" "S 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 


petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 
81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 



























WINSHIP 







AGENCY 





We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon st. . 


Leng Distance Telephone 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 
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OU cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U: that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I'd borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
taiied in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a menth 
when you are quarantined and vour salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our | ~~ ” Fre Ae eae Cc ae 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over | ree Information Coupon 
America who have experienced what it means to have the | To the T. Cc. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 

. U. on your side when misfortune comes. Lincoln, Neb. 

Jon fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall I am interested in knowing about 

° Protecti B fit Send me the 
a agp particulars of how we protect Teachers. eke anene pra Soukiet of testimonials 
! Name a ..wsecccecece tere ereccvece ooeeee 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
l VT) 2) ) ee rr coccccee 
441 T. C. U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 





“Who will pay your doctor, your 
and your board bill when you are sick? 














DR. A. E. WINSHIY 




























Dr. WINSHIP? Savs: 
‘¢‘Heads or Tails You Win’’ 
Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 


of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 
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